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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 



AGNUS CURIO IN PLAUTUS AULULARIA 562, 563 

Megadorus, the wealthy and generous bridegroom-elect, has furnished 
the entertainment and provisions for his own wedding, and naturally 
expects his father-in-law to be grateful. The miserly old Euclio, how- 
ever, churlishly sneers at the quality of the entertainers and the food : 
the cooks that Megadorus has provided are compared to Geryones — 
they are six-handed in their thieving, and need an Argus to watch them; 
the flute-girl is bibulous enough to drink up a whole Pirene of wine. 
Megadorus at last hopefully suggests that the lamb which he sent was 
satisfactory; the verses, as they appear in all the MSS, then read as 

follows (561-66): 

Euc. quo quidem agno sat scio 
magis euriosam nusquatn esse ullam beluam. 
Meg. volo ego ex te scire qui sit agnus curio. 
Euc. quia ossa ac pellis totust, ita cura maoet. 
quin exta inspicerein sole ei vivo licet: 
ita is pellucet quasi lanterna Punica. 

The agnus curio in Megadorus' request for information naturally led to 
an early emendation of euriosam to curionem (Gulielmius) in the pre- 
ceding verse; this has been accepted by almost all the editors (Goetz- 
Schoell, Leo, Wagner, Ussing, Langen); Lindsay's conservatism in 
retaining euriosam, which I should add is confirmed by Nonius (455. 2) 
in his quotation of the verse, is a notable exception. Yet nobody has 
offered a plausible interpretation of the accepted reading (cf. Ussing, 
Wagner, Prancken ad loc); at best it is a coined word to prepare for the 
pun in cura in 564, and the possibility of connection with curio, the term 
applied to the priest of a curia, hinders rather than helps a satisfactory 
interpretation. Nor is the MSS-reading euriosam strengthened by 
incuriosus (agnus) in Apuleius (Florida i. 2), for the word there does 
not mean " fat " as used to be stated in the notes on our verse. Finally, 
the passages in the epitome of Festus (60 M. = 42 de P.) and in Nonius 
(86. 1) do not enlighten us. 

In his edition of the Aulularia in 1877, Francken suggested that 
there was some connection with xovpuov, the animal sacrificed at the initia- 
tion of an Athenian youth into his phratry. But Francken could not 
make use of his own suggestion. This line of thought, however, is 
demonstrably right. The context is clearly Greek; if the references to 
Geryones and Argus and Pirene do not sufficiently prove it, the obvious 
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translation of TravoVnjs in oculeus totus (555) is convincing (cf. Oster- 
mayer De historia fabulari in corn. PL, p. 18). 

Before I came across Francken's suggestion of a connection between 
curio — curiosam and Kovpewv I had already made several efforts to turn 
the words into Greek; I am so bold as to think that the result carries con- 
viction at once: ,_, 

Euc. quo quidem agno sat scio 

magis Kovptd<rav nusquam esse ullam beluam. 
Meg. volo ego ex te scire qui sit agnus Kovpiwv. 
Euc. quia ossa ac pellis totust, ita cura macet. 

The verb novpiav means "to need a shearing;" the lexica quote very few 
examples of its usage, two of them from Lucian of long-haired philoso- 
phers, but others also, regularly of persons, from Alciphron, Aelian, and 
Artemidorus. To these I can at present add only one: Pherecrates, 
Frag. 30 (K.), and this is little more than the word itself as quoted by 
Photius, but it is satisfying to find it in the diction of comedy. Now a 
lamb that needs a shearing is quite obviously a sheep, and Euclio is but 
sneering at the age and consequent emaciation of the animal sent by 
Megadorus. I should of course be glad to prove from contemporary 
Greek sources that a lamb fit for shearing is a sheep, especially as 
Sterne's theory that " God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb " doubt- 
less misleads the average reader into thinking that lambs are regularly 
shorn. 1 In default of contemporary Greek evidence I must be content 
with offering this quotation from the Digest, hoping that it may be con- 
firmed by the experience of at least some of my readers; continuing a 
discussion of agni, the writer says: nam in quibusdam locis ovium 
numero esse videntur cum ad tonsuram venerint (Marcianus Dig. 32. 65. 7). 

The manner of the jest is thoroughly Plautine. Both explicitly and 
implicitly Plautus uses Greek in his jests, and combines Greek and Latin, 
sometimes reproduciug his original source, often extending it, and occa- 
sionally inventing jests in Greek. As my space is limited, I may refer 
to the interesting account of this phase of his humor in Leo PI. Forsch., 
pp. 93-96. Nor will any sympathetic reader of Plautus object that 
Megadorus' request for information is absurd; it is true, of course, that if 
Megadorus knew enough Greek to use the masculine gender of the parti- 
ciple after hearing the feminine from Euclio, he would hardly need to 
ask the meaning of the Greek. But for the purpose of preparing the way 
for his pun with cura, the poet neglects the psychological requirements: 
a neglect which Langen's Plautinische Studien has made familiar to 
every specialist in Plautus. Henry W. Pbescott 

University op California 

1 The earlier parallels quoted in Bartlett's Familiar Quotations suggest that the 
error is due to Sterne, or some intermediate source: " Dieu mesure la froid a la brfibis 
tondue, Estienne, Premiees, etc., p. 47 (1594) ; To a close-shorn sheep God gives 
wind by measure, [George] Herbert, Jacula PruAentum.'''' 



